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gave an illustrious example by freeing whenever he thought necessary; 
that bishop or abbot, bringing slaves or serfs as personal property into 
the Church, could liberate an equivalent number. With regard to the 
monasteries, the serfs thereof were the collective property of the monks 
and no abbot could free them without the consent of the brethren. It 
is, however, the opinion of the author that the serf was happier within 
the Church than outside it and could at no time be safely left to shift for 
himself. His discussion of Charlemagne's capitulary de Villis and of 
the various Polyptiques contains much of interest, and the characteriza- 
tion of the Carolingian epoch as the time when the serfs (through the 
freshly awakened interest in education for all classes within the 
Empire) rose to a level with the rest of society either as clerics or as 
servants of the new machinery of government, gives him opportunity for 
keen and helpful observations. That this rise of the serf in the social 
scale was not accepted with unmixed pleasure by the upper classes was 
but natural. But while service ought forever to exist within Christian 
society, it seemed to be the opinion of the time that slavery and serfdom 
must remain an unnatural state of affairs which Christians could not 
allow to be perpetuated. France at least became more and more a 
land of liberty, and the impulse given during the ninth century helped 
to make it so. 

A. M. Wergeland. 
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The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by J. B. Bury, Regius 
Professor of Modern History, Cambridge University ; edited by 
H. M. Gwatkin, M.A. and J. P. Whitney, B.D. Volume II. 
The Rise of the Saracens and the Foundations of the Western 
Empire. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. 
xxiv, 891, 12 maps.) 

This volume opens with three chapters relating chiefly to eastern 
Rome. In two of these Professor Charles Diehl, of the University of 
Paris, tells of " Justinian and the Imperial Restoration in the West ", 
and " Justinian's Government in the East ". He treats in competent and 
clear fashion of the rise and character and aims of the emperor and of 
Theodora, of the earlier problems under their reign, of the Byzantine 
army and diplomacy and what was achieved through them, of internal 
governmental policies, and of the general results of the reign for the 
peoples concerned, in East and West. A long-standing gap among short 
treatments in English is thus filled, capably and usefully. As much can 
scarcely be said of the third chapter in this group, Roman Law, by 
H. J. Roby. It contains a few excellent pages on the antecedents and 
plan of Justinian's legislation. Much less successful however is the 
summary of various parts of Roman law — such matters as slaves, 
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marriage, divorce, wills, inheritance. Certainly the treatment of these 
matters is true to the disavowal, expressed at the outset, of all pretension 
of trying to be interesting or seasonable to the lay palate, like Gibbon. 

The next five chapters concern the old Roman West, mostly lost to 
new powers. Professor Christian Pfister, of the University of Paris, 
gives a simple, clear-cut account of Gaul under the Merovingian Franks, 
strikingly like that he contributed to the Lavisse Histoire de France. It 
is indeed not as effective as the account there, owing to much omission 
of illustrative fact, but it easily takes rank as the best resume of the 
subject now available in English. Dr. Rafael Altamira treats, with that 
full competence to which students of Spanish history are accustomed in 
him, of Spain under the Visigoths. He gives chiefly a sober recital of 
facts reign by reign, but with brief interpretative bits here and there 
that tell convincingly the causes of what was going on. Dr. L. M. 
Hartmann, well known for his mastery of Italian political history in the 
Middle Ages, gives an account of Italy under the Lombards. Save in 
some sentences and a few paragraphs, he hardly rises above a mere 
chronicle of facts. He treats also Italy — in this case in conjunction with 
Africa — from the imperial side, with reference to administration. Here 
fortunately he is much more successful, partly no doubt because the 
subject lends itself better to effective organization. At the close of this 
group of chapters, and relating again largely to Italy on the imperial 
side, is a clearly interpreted and warmly appreciative account of Gregory 
the Great, by W. H. Hutton. It is well to have the personality, work, 
and significance of Gregory set out so sympathetically, beside the rather 
stern pages by Dr. Hartmann. 

With the next few chapters one returns to the East, to the Empire 
and its enemies, and especially the Saracen inundation. Mr. Norman 
Baynes writes, with the up-to-dateness of a leading investigator in the 
field, of Justinian's successors, chiefly " the unpractical Justin, the pedant 
Maurice, the crusader Heraclius ". He is unable often to do more than 
chronicle, but some parts of the picture he certainly makes live, particu- 
larly with reference to Heraclius. Especially at the beginning and the 
end are fine interpretative paragraphs. To the invaders from the south 
— arriving when the Empire and Persia were both exhausted — three 
chapters are given. Professor Bevan treats of Mahomet and Islam, 
with no special distinction yet usefully; not venturing much into in- 
terpretation — with its endless uncertainties in this case — rather con- 
fining himself to a simple statement of facts in the light of recent work. 
Professor C. H. Becker, of the Colonial Institute of Hamburg, sets forth 
the expansion of the Saracens, with one chapter for the East and one 
for the West. He rises admirably to his opportunity of making for 
English readers a brief account, abreast of recent advances in knowl- 
edge, of an immense subject on which our older accounts are quite use- 
less. He does it furthermore usually in interpretative fashion, and at 
times in a perspective that is most exhilarating. Such work is highly 
welcome. Coming back to the Empire, the other extreme in merit is 
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approximated by Mr. E. W. Brooks, with his chapter on the successors of 
Heraclius to 717. Mr. Brooks hardly does more than list facts. Even 
mere fact-listing, however, is sufficient to convey a general impression of 
the time on some matters, as the savageries by which Justinian II. re- 
covered the throne, or sought to reduce the Chersonites. 

The rest of the volume relates to Europe; and first to the Slavs, 
Kelts, and Teutons, and England in the Mercian period. Dr. T. Peisker, 
who wrote for the first volume the scholarly and illuminating account 
upon the Asiatic background, treats here, also in a highly scholarly and 
illuminating way, of the expansion of the Slavs. He describes their 
original country — the marshland traversed by the Pripet, only recently 
put beyond dispute by the researches of a Polish botanist — together with 
their earlier organization and life, and then, as the editors well express 
it, " discusses their place in history, their relations to their German and 
Altaian conquerors, their spread on the German border and in the 
Balkan countries, and the new social conditions which prevailed when 
Slav states became independent ". This is one of the most welcome parts 
of the book. Professor C. Jullian, of the College of France, and Pro- 
fessor Anwyl describe Keltic heathenism, in Gaul and the British Isles 
respectively, and Miss B. Phillpotts does likewise for Germanic heathen- 
ism ; then Mr. F. E. Warren and Professor J. P. Whitney tell of the 
conversion of the Kelts — in Roman Britain, Ireland, and Scotland — and 
of the Teutons — in England and in Germany. Two of these writers, 
Mr. Anwyl and Mr. Warren, confine themselves either to stating what 
meagre evidence the documents afford or to listing trustworthily estab- 
lished data ; Professor Jullian, and in considerable part Miss Phillpotts, 
give a well-organized digest of the subject; Mr. Whitney rises now and 
then to good interpretation, and thus relieves somewhat an otherwise 
very prosy record. Mr. W. J. Corbett narrates the growth of Mercia, 
and treats besides, incisively and usefully, such matters as the intro- 
duction of the hidage system, the work of Archbishop Theodore, and 
social and political organization. 

Then the tale turns to the Franks and the papacy. Professor Burr, 
the only American contributor to the volume, gives a richly interpreta- 
tive account of the Carlovingian revolution and Frankish intervention in 
Italy, bringing well into view, among other matters, the large role of 
Pepin in the building of Frankish power. Professor Gerhard Seeliger, 
of Leipzig, provides the account of Charles the Great. He does less 
well with the conquests and the imperial revival than with the work in 
legislation and administration, but his two chapters together form a 
well-organized and highly competent treatment, that should prove of 
good service. Spliced between his chapters is a digest, by Professor 
Vinogradoff, upon social change, beginning with some features of early 
German organization and closing with the arrival of " political life on a 
small scale ". It is thoughtful throughout, and here and there puts the 
relations of some long-studied things in a most suggestive way. At the 
end, Dr. Foakes-Jackson discusses the growth of the papacy, chiefly 
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from Gregory the Great to the crowning of Charles as emperor, with 
the aim of showing " the successive stages by which the Roman pontiffs 
asserted their independence of all secular authority " ; a clear, useful 
survey. 

One feature of the presentation of all this matter is to be regretted : 
the lack of clear indication of the organization of each chapter. Where 
the joints are will be plain enough, for a good number of the chapters, 
with the reading; and in most of the other chapters they should hardly 
prove too long a problem for the more thoughtful. On the other hand 
the finding of the way might easily have been facilitated, for many users 
of the book at least, by a better selection and arrangement of head- 
ings in the table of contents and at the tops of pages. The headings as 
they now stand often quite fail to mark the chief divisions, and some- 
times are even misleading. " Unification of the Empire ", for page 
659, hardly brings out clearly what really begins there, that is, a descrip- 
tion of central government under the Carlovingians, with the king in the 
foreground. " Results of Justinian's Reign " does not fit page 24, nor 
in an exact way that portion of Professor Diehl's account; the point 
there treated begins on page 22, and might better be called " results for 
the conquered regions ". Much might have been done toward obviating 
this feature of the work, simply through the table of contents, by more 
just indication of the chief points, and by indentions in connection with 
the titles of minor points. Marginal headings would have served still 
better. They would have had too the advantage, for all users of the 
work, of making more apparent at a glance the character of the matter 
presented; often showing, for example, by their definite marking of the 
limits of treatment of each point, where brief fact-listing prevailed and 
where something else was attempted. 

The bibliographies also provoke complaint. Not, however, for what 
they omit. They show indeed a curious omission here and there, as 
when in the list for Professor Vinogradoff's chapter mention is made 
of Guerard's but not of Longnon's edition of the Polyptique de I' Abbe 
Irminon. As a rule however they are inclusive enough, certainly for 
the purposes of such a work; some are very notably so, as those for 
the chapters by Altamira, Dr. Peisker, and Professor Burr. Their 
material, besides, is well classified, in every case. Their only really 
embarrassing weakness is a prevailing lack of explanatory comment. 
On this point the Cambridge histories stand obstinately behind the times. 
Happily, though, there are a few lapses from the rule. Some of the 
contributors do give brief explanations, preferably on the original docu- 
ments and early authorities but now and then even on a modern work. 
On the honor roll for this are Altamira, Baynes, Becker, Miss Phillpotts, 
and highest of all Professor Burr. 

All complaints made, however, this book is bound to be of wide 
service. It applies to a highly important period, yet a period cultivated 
by but few scholars in the English-speaking world. By the aid espe- 
cially of foreign scholars, the editors have been able to fill a consider- 
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able number of serious gaps with competent up-to-date accounts, and 
have made in the volume as a whole a distinct addition to our means 
for the study of European history. 

E. W. Dow. 

Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. By Henry Adams, with an In- 
troduction by Ralph Adams Cram. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1913. Pp. viii, 401.) 
The topic of this book is the genius of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Some works upon the past are history primarily, while 
others, primarily, are literature. In the one, the writer seemingly is 
lost in his subject; in the other, the subject, if not merged in the writer, 
at least draws interest from his personality. " The style is the man " — 
in literature ; and in literature, it is from the " man " emerging before 
the eyes of our mind that we draw pleasure and illumination. Natur- 
ally, that a book is " literature " in this sense, affects its presentation of 
its topic. Mr. Cram says in his admirably enthusiastic " editor's note " 
to Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres: 

Greater, perhaps, even than his grasp of the singular entirety of 
mediaeval civilization, is Mr. Adams's power of merging himself in a 
long dead time ... it is no phantasm of the past that shines dimly before 
us in these magical pages; it is the very time itself in which we are 
merged. We forgather with the Abbot and his monks, and the crusaders 
and pilgrims in the Shrine of the Archangel, etc. 

In my opinion, on the contrary, we " forgather " all the while with 
Mr. Adams, to our great delight, if not instruction. He offers himself 
neither as a preacher nor a teacher, but as the " Master of the Show " 
which is made of the spiritual scenery of the Middle Ages. The Middle 
Ages are transformed in Mr. Adams's mind and mood reacting upon a 
period, of which he has great knowledge, and into which he has pro- 
foundly thought himself. And the book is for us a rare trouvaille, for 
whether Mr. Adams is merged in the Middle Ages, or vice versa, we 
have a moving presentation in which we hear them speak in terms in- 
telligible to — the elect. 

Who among us feels and understands the Middle Ages? Search- 
ingly and with misgivings, the writer of this review has often asked 
himself this question. No Roman Catholic would admit that a Protes- 
tant, or one who had been such in his youth, could do much better than 
deceive himself in thinking to understand them, by conjuring up his 
artistic sympathies and interest in human striving. Can a man who does 
not believe in the Virgin understand the Middle Ages? Did Mr. Ruskin 
mean to answer this query in the negative, when he said that there had 
not been any noble art since men ceased to believe in Her? I do not 
remember just where or how Mr. Ruskin said this ; but one had best not 
remember Mr. Ruskin too specifically, for specifically he is often wrong. 
One should retain him as an ennobling mood or moralizing point of view, 
as Mr. Adams retains him, doubtless. 



